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What Is Happening to the 
United Nations 


* 


Mr. Finer: Next Wednesday the General Assembly of the 
United Nations will meet here in New York and face the con- 
tinuing problems of peace and security which the Paris Peace 
Conference did not solve. What do you think is happening to the 
United Nations? 


Mr. FInteTTER: The United Nations has a long-term and a 
short-term program. The long-term program is going fairly well, 
but let us take that up later and concentrate now on the short- 
_ term program, 

The short-term program is in a crisis. The United Nations was 
created before the atomic bomb. Its purpose has therefore 
changed since it was born. Before Hiroshima the nations were 
_ not ready to make the necessary surrender of sovereignty to stop 
_ war at all costs. Since Hiroshima, the peoples of the world are 
_ willing and are calling on their governments, for the first time in 
history, to do everything necessary to eliminate war from the 
_ earth. If this is to be done, the short-term program of UN needs 
| amending. 


Mr. Finer: That is a real job. What do you think of it, Fox? 


H Mr. Fox: First of all, I would like to know what Finletter pro- 


| poses. 


a 
| 


_ Mr. Fintetrer: It is not what I propose; it is what the repre- 
sentatives of the United States government are saying. The na- 
ture of the necessary changes has already been indicated. 


- Mr. Fiver: There is even more than that, I think one can 
say. Let us look at the Charter of the United Nations. What do 
we see? The United Nations want to maintain international 
ce and security. They want to insure that armed force shall 
t be used save in the common interest. They are looking for the 
omotion of the economic and social advancement of all 
ples. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Some of the representatives of the America 
government have already made some suggestions on the change 
which are necessary to achieve those objectives. For example 
General Kenney, of the United States Air Forces, and former] 
the United States’ representative on the United Nations Mili 
tary Staff Committee, has said that disarmament is the key t 
peace and that not until all armaments on earth are centered 1 
UN, with no arms in the hands of any nation, will there be peac 
in the world. Mr. Baruch in the Atomic Energy Commission ha 
talked of the other essential step—the amendment of the U 
Charter to get rid of the big-power veto in the Security Council 

These added together make up a rule of law, the only thin 
which can stop the armaments race now under way, and a 
inevitable atomic war. 


Mr. Fox: I wish that it were as easy to alter the elementar 
facts of international law as you seem to think it will be to amen 
the Charter, Finletter. Under the circumstances I do not thin 
that the United Nations has done so badly. It has done what in 
ternational organization can do—no more and no less. 

It has not sent United Nations’ armed forces to strike down 
aggressors in the far corners of the world. We may perhaps b 
thankful about that. 


Mr. Finer: What surprises me, as a matter of fact, is why th 
great powers still tolerate its existence. When one considers tha 
according to an interpretation of the Charter they have the righ 
to withdraw and that nobody has withdrawn, one begins t 
question why that is. 


Mr. Fox: Even though it is true that the great powers do no 
wish publicly to get their fingers caught in the jampot (as th 
eagerness of France and Britain, for example, to withdraw fro 
Syria and Lebanon has shown and has been shown by the some 
what ungraceful reduction of demands by the Soviet govern 
ment in northern Iran), I think that we have to admit that eac 
of the great powers has reasons for not wanting to knock over th 
United Nations. 
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Mr. Finer: I see that; but what worries me—worries me 
stiff—is the issue of time. Time, time, time! Here are the atomic 
scientists telling us that we have some three years, five years; 
some go as far as fifteen. But even fifteen is a short time. 


Mr. Fox: Let me say first that I think that there is a fair 
amount of time, because the Americans know that they cannot 
throw overboard the United Nations and have a united Ameri- 
can participation in world affairs. The British know that their 
Dominion statesmen are greatly interested in the United Na- 
tions and that they cannot throw it over. And the Russians are 
determined that there shall be no agreements secretly arrived 
at. They want to have the disagreements out in public where 
they can be used to consolidate opinion at home and divide 

_ opinion abroad. 


Mr. Fintetter: As I listen to this conversation, Fox, I take 
it that there is a difference between you and me mainly on this 
question of time. Is that not correct? 


Mr. Fox: It certainly is. 


Mr. Fintetter: We do not disagree on the fact that even- 

tually we will need a system of world law in order to preserve the 

_ peace. The question is when that rule of law is to come into 
_ effect. 


/ Mr. Finer: And how —by what means—it is to come into 
' being. Perhaps the time factor affects the technique of doing it. 


Mk. Fintetrer: All right. Anyhow, do you not agree that the 
' time factor is the main difference between us? 
} 


Mr. Fox: I certainly do. When, for example, we have men 
saying, as the Chancellor of the University which is the host on 
this Rounp Taste has said, that he knows of no person who 
_ believes that we can have world government this afternoon, we 
ought to add that some of those people who criticize the world- 
government-this-afternoon point of view really know of no 
people who are opposed in principle to a world rule of law. 


Mr. FiIntetrer: All right, then. What we are really saying is, 
I think, that there should be a rule of law as soon as possible; 
you say that there is no immediate hurry about it. Is that, 
roughly speaking, correct? 
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Mr. Fox: I do not say that there is no immediate hurry about 
it. | would be in favor of hurrying if we could have it. I say that 
by hurrying, we might stumble. 


Mr. FINLeTTeER: And you do not think that the conditions are 
going to get worse if we do not change the existing setup of the 


UN? 


Mr. Fox: I do not say that the conditions are not going to 
get worse; but I say that they might get much worse if we 
should happen to take the wrong big jump. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Good! Let us see what the alternative is to 
taking what you call the “‘one big jump.” 


Mr. Fox: The wrong big jump. 


Mr. FIntetTer: The “wrong big jump.” Incidentally, that 
assumes the rule of law, the stopping of war, and the reduction 
of armaments is a wrong big jump. 


Mr. Fox: No. I assume that we ought to consider whether it 
is the right or the wrong one. 


Mr. Finvetrer: I think that we should, too; but let us hold 
that one for a minute. What I want to find out is the alternative. 
Just exactly what do we see in the immediate future which is 
hopeful? What is your policy to substitute for the one which I 
propose and which you do not like? 


Mr. Fox: I should propose a patient attempt at conciliation 
in Europe and Asia, with a view to blurring the line which sepa- 
rates the area of Soviet influence and American influence. 


Mr. Finer: All right! You have put your heads right into the 
maximum difficulty. You consider that the institutions set up by 
the Charter can make a beginning toward blurring the line. Let 
us take the economic and social welfare sections which might 
blur that line. What has Russia’s position been in regard to that? 
There is not a single one of the specialized agencies of which the 
USSR is a member. 


Mr. Fox: Do you think that that is fatal? 


Mr. Finer: It is fatal to the idea of one security world. I do 
not think that it is fatal to the idea of the economic and social 
welfare of the world. We can have two economic worlds. 
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Mr. Fox: You mean that it would be fatal if the Soviet Union 
walked out of the UN as a security organization, but we perhaps 
could get along if they stayed out of the food and agriculture 
sections? 


Mr. Fiver: Right; that is exactly what I mean, because it has 
never been my opinion, whatever the good which can be done 
through the economic and social agencies, the security function 
depended upon the economic and social functions. 


Mr. Fox: Let us leave this subject simply by saying that the 
economic and social councils’ activities are very good things, 
but, meantime, let us worry about something more urgent. 


Mr. Finer: I want to add one more point on that before I 
leave the discussion to you for a moment. In my opinion, if we 
could solve the security side, then, in the space of fifteen or 
twenty years, we could weave an economic and social texture. 
It would be something which is not utopian but beyond our 
imagination from the standpoint of standards of welfare. But 
the real issue is the security issue, because nobody is going to do 
the right economic and social thing if everyone is worrying all the 
time about his security. 


Mr. Finvetrer: We can agree on that, I think. We can agree 
that the economic and social objectives of UN are of the utmost 
long-term importance and that they must be achieved in order 
to have a lasting peace. But the point which I am trying to make 
and from which we have just now digressed is that the security 
aspects of UN are an emergency and short-term and immediate 
problem. I want to come back to the question which we were 
discussing with Fox. I want to know what the alternatives are to 
setting up the rule of law. I would like to say that my appraisal 
of them is that conditions and relationships among the big 
powers will get steadily worse if they are followed. 


Mk. Finer: Why should they? 


Mr. Fintetrer: I can give you one or two reasons. We are in 

the middle of an armaments race now. A certain event has hap- 

ned in science, as a result of which armaments have been 

ically changed. An armaments race among the big powers is 

t a healthy condition which is going to make them get along 
vorably. 
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Secondly, we are driven, by reason of the fact that there is no 
law to which all nations are subject, into the traditional struggle 
for bases and alliances. 

And third, all history shows that, in circumstances such as 
these, the result is inevitably increased bad relations among the 
powers. 


Mr. Finer: That is a very, very grave statement. 


Mr. FInvetTer: May I ask at what time in history we have 
seen war eliminated from the earth? 


Mr. Finer: At what time? 


Mr. Fox: The first two centuries of the Christian Era, per- 
haps. 


Mr. Fintetter: I have possibly not been reading about the 
first two centuries with the attention which I should, but, as I 
remember, a good many people were getting killed with things 
not quite so violent as atom bombs, but getting killed just the 
same. 


Mr. Finer: I can corroborate that from history, too. The 
Pax Christiana may have been Christian but it was hardly pax. 


Mr. Fin.etrer: Come now, gentlemen, let us not dodge the 
fact that war is an inevitable part of international relations at 
the present moment and that something has to be done which is 
new in order to stop it. Continuing with things as they are in- 
evitably means war. 


Mr. Fox: Let us be clear about our agreement and about our 
disagreement, Finletter. Most of us would agree that something 
ought to be done with respect to the atomic bomb which has not 
been done with respect to other forms of armament. 

I have said that my program on the whole would be some- 
what more modest than yours. As a matter of fact, nearly every- 
body whom I know, with the possible exception of Mr. Wallace, 
believes that the Baruch proposal, as placed before the Atomic J 
Energy Commission, provides a decent basis for discussion of 
what the novel thing to be done is. There may be some dis- 
agreement as to what the Baruch proposals are about. It may be 
that, when I support it, I am thinking of a minimum program, 
and that, when you support it, you are thinking of a maximum 


program. 
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Mr. Fintetrer: I think that it would be important to know 
what you think about it and what I think about it and to get our 
terms straight before we get started. 


Mr. Finer: Let us do that. Finletter and Fox, would you like 
to say what you each mean? 


Mr. Finvetrer: Let us hear from Fox first. What is your 
definition of the Baruch proposals? 


Mr. Fox: I do not believe that Mr. Baruch went a great deal 
further than Acheson and Lilienthal went in the report on atomic 
energy which the State Department distributed last March and 
which was the beginning point of all serious discussion on the 
subject. 

In that report, it was proposed to set up an atomic develop- 
ment authority—a mechanism which would insure at the very 
least (and I think this is something which is worth insuring) that 
we would have a device of knowing for sure that nobody else is 
producing bombs. 


Mr. Finer: I thought that Baruch went further than that— 
much further. I thought that the Atomic Development Author- 
ity of the Lilienthal Report was almost entirely a corporate 
mechanism. 


Mr. Fox: It is true that he added what we Americans call 
“spinach” to the Lilienthal proposals. 


Mr. Finer: I am afraid that I do not quite understand. 


Mk. Finterrer: I would like to take this up, especially the 
reference to “spinach.” 

_ T agree with the definition of the ADA plan. The fundamental 

_ purpose of the Acheson-Lilienthal plan was to prevent a surprise 

_ attack by atomic weapons. Is that correct? 


Mr. Fox: Yes. It was on the theory, as I understand it, that 
the negotiation of an enforcement scheme is separable from the 
negotiation of an inspection scheme, that if one had inspection 
which actually worked, the all-around situation would be more 

favorable for enforcing it than if the first step were not taken 
first. 


Mr. Fintetter: All right; let us agree on that. Now the ques- 
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tion is what did Mr. Baruch do? You know that I have no more 
knowledge of what Mr. Baruch proposes to do than you do. We 
must look to the public documents. 


Mr. Fox: Certainly. 


Mp. FIntetrer: The main public document is the June 14 
speech to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Here is what I think is a fair interpretation of that speech. 
It is clear, I think you will agree, that members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee said to the President and to Mr. 
Byrnes that they would insist that we not give up any of the 
atomic secrets until we had a foolproof system of security. A 
statement to that effect was made by Mr. Byrnes in the January 
Assembly meeting in London. Is that correct? 


Mr. Finer: Yes, right. 


Mr. Fintetter: Does it not follow that if the only effect of 


the Acheson-Lilienthal plan is to guard against a surprise attack 
and if we had to give up our secrets under that plan, Mr. Baruch 
was compelled to do something more than the Acheson-Lilien- 
thal plan in order to comply with his instructions? 


Mr. Finer: What is the nature of that? 


Mr. Fintetrer: The question really is: What did he do? 
What he did, I think, was to try to set up this so-called system 
of foolproof security for which the senators asked. In other 
words, he said that we would not release our know-how on the 
bomb until such time as the system of security was set up. Then, 
I think, he made his second jump, which is the obvious one. 
It was that no system of security can be valid (and I think 
that you two gentlemen will agree with this) unless that system 
amounts to an enforcible rule of law. 


Mr. Finer: Whether we accept the term “‘rule of law” or not, 
what it does require is not a punishment after the crime has been 
committed, but, by giving assurance beforehand by anticipatory 
mechanisms, it seeks never to reach the point where a punish- 
ment is required. 


Mr. Fintetrter: That is right. It is a scheme whereby if some- 
body starts to break the law, the UN has the power and right to 
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arrest him and to stop him from breaking the law. That is what 
it means. 


Mr. Finer: That is the ideal thing. 


Mr. Fox: It seems to me that you are saying that Mr. Baruch 
promised absolute security. Absolute security may be a thing of 
this world.... 


Mr. Fintetrer: There is no such thing as absolute security. 
Murders take place in New York. 


Mr. Fox: .... or the next world. 
Mr. Finer: I hope that they do not do it on us. 


Mr. Fox: I hope not, too. 

I think that Mr. Baruch was addressing his remarks in his 
June 14 address, in so far as they related to the big powers having 
to give up the veto, to the American people. He was assuring 
them that we were not going to leave ourselves defenseless. 

Would we be, in fact, defenseless if we had an inspection 
scheme which gave us positive assurance that no illicit bombs 
were being produced anywhere in the world? 


Mr. Fintetrer: No, not defenseless, of course not. Because 
if some other nation seized the atomic installations within its 
territorial limits, we could seize ours, and we could all go to war 
with those atomic weapons, as well as with all the other weapons 
which we have under the ADA plan. 


Mr. Fox: The question then is what more Mr. Baruch would 
get by having a formal foreswearing of the veto right with respect 
to enforcement action. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Let me just answer that one, because I quite 
agree that simply eliminating the veto does not do any good at 
all. That is not setting up an enforcible rule of law such as I am 
talking about. 


Mr. Finer: My opinion is that it does. The whole discussion 
about the veto is a discussion about the psychological possibility 
of assurances to many small nations that preventive action will 
take place. Whenever continuous preventive action cannot be 
taken, if one dissentient has the right to stop the action from 
taking place, it must be on the majority principle. 
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Mr. Fox: Does the UN Charter not provide for that majority — 
principle in its famous Article 51? 


Mr. Finer: Only in one case, though. Is it not only in the case 
of self-defense? 


Mr. FIntetrer: But, as I understand you, Finer, you are 
saying that if we could amend the UN Charter so as to have a 
majority in the Security Council direct action, that is all we 
would have to do in order to enforce peace. 

Of course, disarmament cannot be left out, because the UN 
Security Council could adopt all the resolutions it wished that 
somebody or other should not make atomic bombs, but if that 
somebody or other had a huge army, which was bigger than 
UN’s army, UN would not do anything about it. Disarmament 
as well as law is necessary. 


Mr. Finer: It seems to me that you have put yourself into a 
very great difficulty, because now you are threatening to make a 
most enormous jump away from voting even by majorities in 
order to set up some kind of a limited world government. My 
question to you is: Would it come by force, or will it come by 
persuasion? What arguments of persuasion and what methods of 
argument can you use to enable us to make that jump from the 
present situation over to one which you would trust? 


Mr. Fox: It is precisely because I do not think that we can 
make the jump all at once that I want to be very sure that we 
are doing the thing which will prevent the growth of two worlds 
divided by a thin line. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Do you think that we have not two worlds 
now, Fox? 


Mr. Fox: I should say that there is movement both toward 
and away from that particular situation. 


Mr. Finverrer: What do you think is the movement toward 
it? I am interested in that. I would give anything to get assur- 
ance on that. 


Mr. Fox: We can give only small assurances, but the Soviet 
troops have largely withdrawn from Czechoslovakia, for ex- 
ample; there is that breach in the wall. There is some evidence 
that the influence of the East has not been totally eliminated in 
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France, so there is a breach in the wall from that direction, at 
least; I admit that the situation in Germany is not wholly de- 
sirable. 


Mr. FINLETTER: Are you suggesting that, unfortunate though 
it may be, there is now a struggle for power going on in the world 
and that we do see skirmish lines all the way from Iceland to 


Japan? 


Mr. Fox: We see skirmish lines. I do not think that we see 
fixed positions across a thin fixed line. 


Mr. Finctetrer: Do you not agree that it is of paramount 
importance to change the present situation for the better and to 
arrive at a drastic improvement in the relations between the 
United States and Russia? Are you content with the present 
_ state of affairs? 


Mr. Fox: I would a good deal rather have continuous and 
acrimonious debate over a complicated issue like Trieste, in 
terms of what is right about Trieste, than I would to try to 
achieve, in some single grand bargain, a division of the world at 
some high negotiation between Mr. Truman and Mr. Stalin. 


Mr. Finer: I do not think that Finletter wants a division. 
He wants a unity. My trouble is to find out what is the mecha- 
nism and the approach to that unity. I put it again: Will you get 
it in your world state by force or by persuasion? 


Mr. Fintetter: I am very glad that you made that interjec- 
tion, because you have clarified very much what I have in mind. 
When you say, are we going to get a world state by force, you 
mean, are we going to have a war in which one nation is going 
to destroy all the others and rule what is left of the wilderness. 
Of course, that is the very thing which we are trying to avoid. 
We are trying to use persuasion. Very specifically we are trying 
to improve relations between Russia and the West in order to 
arrive at a common basis of understanding. The question is how 
we do it. And I say that an armaments race and continual strug- 
gle for power positions is not the way to do it. 

The way to do it is to make an offer to Russia of a world law 
which will insure Russia the security which she wants and assure 
her (as she already should be assured) of the peaceful intentions 

of the West. 
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Mr. Finer: I think that an offer of that kind has been made. 
Mr. Finvetrer: When? 


Mr. Finer: On the most serious issue and threat at the pres- 
ent time. 


Mr. FINLETTER: When was that? 
Mr. Finer: The atomic-energy plan. 


Mr. Fintetrer: But the June 14 plan has not as yet been 
officially offered. The June 14 plan of Mr. Baruch, to which we 
are referring now, calls for a later treaty to be proposed. The June 
14 proposals are still under debate in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; and what is more, as you well know, we require not only 
the Executive Branch, which includes the President and the 
Secretary of State, but also two-thirds of the Senate of the 
United States to approve this. So, we really have not offered any 
plan at all as yet, I believe. 


Mr. Fiver: Let us set that aside. I think that you under- 
estimate the plan. I think that you also underestimate the neces- 
sity of carefully working out a treaty before you get to it. We 
have heard plenty about conferences which have failed because 
of lack of preparation. 

If you do not accept that as one step forward, and a very, very 
important one, what do you propose as an alternative? 


Mr. Fintetrer: I am supporting the Baruch proposals, ac- 
. cording to my interpretation of them, but I am saying that they 
should be more specific. 


Mr. Fox: If I could get even my minimum interpretation of 
what Baruch was asking adopted, I think that we would have 
achieved an amelioration of the present situation. 


Mr. Finer: We would get the fifteen or twenty years of 
pacification which might enable some texture of agreement to 
be worked out and the blurring of your lines, Fox, which you 
were talking about a little while ago. 


Mr. Fintetrer: Yes, I grant that that would get us a step 
forward. But to give it this all-curing quality, I think, is going a 
little bit far. 


Mr. Finer: No; we do not say that. 
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Mr. Fox: No, I do not want to give anything an all-curing 
quality. I do not believe that there is any act which we can now 
take which would be so all-wise that future humanity would be 
protected from the stupidity of its leaders. 


Mr. FIntetrer: That is quite true. Even if we did have a 
civil war in the United States after forming the Union, that 
would not have put you against forming the Union, would it? 


Mr. Fox: No. 


Mr. Finer: You are talking about stupidity coming in the 
way of peace. What about another Socrates who cuts down and 
subverts the loyalties of the time? What about some yogi who 
gathers to himself a set of followers? What about something like 
another Hitler? The possibilities of civil wars would be there. 
We could not avoid that. 


Mr. Fox: We certainly could not. That is why I am so anxious 
that we should take the first step which atleast relieves the 
world from the necessity of expecting to be bombed before it 
gets up the next morning. 


Mr. Fintetrer: What first step is going to relieve us from 
that feeling? 


Mr. Fox: The assurance that there are no bombs anywhere 
in the world and no bombs being prepared. 


Mr. Finvetrer: And you would not touch any of the other 
weapons of mass destruction? 


Mr. Fox: I would move on just as quickly as I could. But the 
world knows that the atomic bomb works. Thus we have 
achieved some control over it. 


Mr. Finer: And it is the question of the atomic bomb which 
raises the question of time. 


Mr. Frntetrer: But we are getting away from something we 
have agreed on. We agreed that the effect of the: Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan was to prevent a surprise attack by atomic 
bombs. It does not prevent an attack by atomic bombs or any 
other form of weapon. 


Mr. Fox: What is the difference between a surprise attack 
and an attack? I would say about nine months. 
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Mr. Fintetter: Nine months may be open to question. Be- 
sides, when it goes off at the end of nine months, it makes quite a 
noise. 


Mr. Finer: But a nine months’ interval gives a certain assur- 
ance. 


Mr. FInveTTER: Are we seriously playing for nine months in 
this matter of peace? Is that the note on which we want to end? 


Mr. Fox: No. But that nine months gives us the kind of 
security which the eight senators asked of Mr. Baruch’s plan. 


Mr. FINLETTER: That may be, but it does not give the United 
States the kind of security which one hundred and thirty million 
people are asking for; they want a real security. 


Mr. Finer: It never gives Russia, let us say, the kind of se- 
curity which the disappearance of one hundred and forty millions 
of well-trained, technically capable people in America would give. 
So long as they exist, and so long as the genii has been let out of 
the bag, the knowledge of the atomic bomb is there; there is 
always the risk; that cannot be avoided any more. 


Mr. Fintetrer: As I end this discussion, I still do not see the 
alternative. I still do not see what you gentlemen are proposing 
to take the place of doing something to stop war. So far as I can 
see, you are only proposing a hope. 


Mr. Finer: That is a very great contribution at the present 
time. 


Mr. Fox: So far as I can see, if we propose too radical a pro- 
posal, we are asking that a third world war be fought in order to 
avoid the third world war, because if we propose something 
which we know in advance the Russians will not accept but 
which we teach our people is the absolute minimum essential, 
we will be mobilizing them for the one thing we want most of all 
to avoid. 


Mr. Finer: That is where I agree with you. 

It is clear, gentlemen, from this discussion that some hold 
that the survival of the United Nations and all the good which 
it might give depends upon a long period of pacification among 
the nations. If this were assured, then even remarkable economic 
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and social standards might be attained. The United Nations will 
focus and clarify the principles of each party, even through 
criticism of the other fellow. It will nobilize shame. It might pro- 
duce some appeasement in the better pre-Munich sense of the 
word; it might prevent wars. 

Some hold that the security side of the United Nations needs 
development above all, and at an early date, based on the rule of 
law. This means effective control over war and weapons of war 
by direct jurisdiction of the United Nations over the individuals 
in each member state, backed by adequate force in the United 
Nations to finish the job. 

Others would be content if they successfully could soon 
achieve simply a pacification of Europe and Asia, a reconcilia- 
tion of the Soviet and the American positions, to the end that in 
twenty or thirty years’ time there might be a more propitious 
world situation. 


sats 
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WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETERMINED 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in ou! 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large anc 
small, and 

to estalilah conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations aris 
ing from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, anc 
to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 
AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neigh 
bors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 

to insure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, tha 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 
to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and s 
cial advancement of all peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOMPLISH THESE AIMS. 
Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assemble 
in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to 
in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United N 
tions and do hereby establish an international organization to be known as 
United Nations. 


—Preamble, United Nations Charter 


UNITED STATES’ 
CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1943 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That t 
Congress hereby expresses itself as favoring the creation of appropriate inte 
national machinery with power adequate to establish and to maintain a ju 
and lasting peace, among the nations of the world, and as favoring particip 
tion by the United States therein through its constitutional processes. 

Passed the House of Representatives September 21, 1943. 
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THE SENATE 
NOVEMBER 5, 1943 


Resolved, That the war against all our enemies be waged until complete vic- 
ory is achieved. 

That the United States cooperate with its comrades-in-arms in securing a 
ust and honorable peace. 

That the United States, acting through its constitutional processes, join 
vith free and sovereign nations in the establishment and maintenance of in- 
ernational authority with power to prevent aggression and to preserve the 
weace of the world. 

_ That the Senate recognizes the necessity of there being established at the 
arliest practicable date a general international organization, based on the 
rinciple of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to mem- 
ership by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of international 
eace and security. 

_ That, pursuant to the Constitution of the United States, any treaty made 
9 effect the purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the Government of the 
Jnited States with any other nation or any association of nations, shall be 
nade only by and with the advice and consent of the Senate of the United 
tates, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 


EARLY STATEMENTS 


: THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
: AUGUST I4, 1941 


Joint declaration of the President of the United States of America and the 

rime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the 

Inited Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain 
mon principles in the national policies of their respective countries on 

hich they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

- Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with the 

‘eely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

_ Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
t under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 

erdinent restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

_ Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 

further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 

, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 

¢ needed for their economic prosperity; 

ifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all na- 

in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labor 
dards, economic advancement and social security; 
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Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see e 
tablished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safet 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the me 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas an 
oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as we 
as spiritual reasons must come to the abandonment of the use of force. Since r 
future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to | 
employed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside « 
their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment of a wider and perm: 
nent system of general security, that the disarmament of such nations is esse! 
tial. They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures whic 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 


DECLARATION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
JANUARY 1, 1942 


A JOINT DECLARATION BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE UNITED KIN‘ 
DOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, THE UNION OF SOVIE 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, BELGIUM, CANADA, COSTA RIC. 
CUBA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EL SALVADOR, GREEC 
GUATEMALA, HAITI, HONDURAS, INDIA, LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, NE 
ZEALAND, NICARAGUA, NORWAY, PANAMA, POLAND, SOUTH AFRICA, YUGt 
SLAVIA. 

The Governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles en 
bodied in the Joint Declaration of the President of the United States | 
America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain an 
Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Charter. 

Being convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential to d 
fend life, liberty, independence and religious freedom, and to preserve humz 
rights and justice in their own lands as well as in other lands, and that the 
are now engaged in a common struggle against savage and brutal forces see 
ing to subjugate the world, 

DECLARE: 

(1) Each Government pledges itself to employ its full resources, milita 
or economic, against those members of the Tripartite Pact and its adhere 
with which such government is at war. 

(2) Each Government pledges itself to cooperate with the Governme 
signatory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace with the e 
mies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations which a 
or which may be, rendering material assistance and contributions in the str 
gle for victory over Hitlerism. 
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THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE 
RELEASED NOVEMBER I, 1943 


The Governments of the United States of America, the United Kingdom, 
e Soviet Union and China: 

united in their determination, in accordance with the Declaration by the 
nited Nations of January 1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, to continue 
stilities against those Axis powers with which they respectively are at war 
til such powers have laid down their arms on the basis of unconditional sur- 
nder; 

conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves and 
e peoples allied with them from the menace of aggression; 

recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly transition from 
ar to peace and of establishing and maintaining international peace and se- 
rity with the least diversion of the world’s human and economic resources for 
maments; 
jointly declare: 

1. That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war against 
eir respective enemies, will be continued for the organization and mainte- 
ince of peace and security. 

2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together in all 
atters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 

3. That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to pro- 
de against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 

4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest practi- 
ble date a general international organization, based on the principle of the 
vereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to membership by all 
ch states, large and small, for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
rity. 

5. That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
nding the re-establishment of law and order and the inauguration of a sys- 
m of general security, they will consult with one another and as occasion re- 
lires with other members of the United Nations with a view to joint action on 
half of the community of nations. 

6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their mili- 
ry forces within the territories of other states except for the purposes envis- 
ed in this declaration and after joint consultation. 

7. That they will confer and co-operate with one another and with other 
embers of the United Nations to bring about a practicable general agreement 
ith respect to the regulation of armaments in the post-war period. 


V. Mo.Lorov 
ANTHONY EDEN 
CorpELL Hui 
Foo PINnG-sHEUNG 


— = - 
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THE TEHERAN CONFERENCE 
DECEMBER I, 1943 


We—tThe President of the United States, the Prime Minister of Gre: 
Britain, and the Premier of the Soviet Union, have met these four days pas 
in this, the Capital of our Ally, Iran, and have shaped and confirmed our con 
mon policy. 

We express our determination that our nations shall work together in w: 
and in the peace that will follow. 

As to war—our military staffs have joined in our round table discussion 
and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German forces. V 
have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of the operatio1 
to be undertaken from the east, west and south. 

The common understanding which we have here reached guarantees thi 
victory will be ours. 

And as to peace—we are sure that our concord will win an enduring Peac 
We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us and all tl 
United Nations to make a peace which will command the goodwill of the ove 
whelming mass of the peoples of the world and banish the scourge and terr 
of war for many generations. 

With our Diplomatic advisors we have surveyed the problems of the futur 
We shall seek the cooperation and active participation of all nations, large ar 
small, whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as are our own people 
to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. V 
will welcome them, as they may choose to come, into a world family of Dem 
cratic Nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German armies by lan 
their U Boats by sea, and their war plants from the air. 

Our attack will be relentless and increasing. 

Emerging from these cordial conferences we look with confidence to tl 
day when all peoples of the world may live free lives, untouched by tyran 
and according to their varying desires and their own consciences. 

We came here with hope and determination, We leave here, friends in fa 
in spirit and in purpose, 

RoosEvELT, CHURCHILL and STALIN 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
JUNE 15, 1944 


The maintenance of peace and security must be the joint task of all pea 
loving nations. We have, therefore, sought to develop plans for an internati 
al organization comprising all such nations. The purpose of the organizat 
would be to maintain peace and security and to assist the creation, thro 
international cooperation, of conditions of stability and well-being necess 
for peaceful and friendly relations among nations. 
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Accordingly, it is our thought that the organization would be a fully repre- 
ntative body with broad responsibilities for promoting and facilitating inter- 
itional cooperation, through such agencies as may be found necessary, to 
sider and deal with the problems of world relations. It is our further 
jought that the organization would provide for a council, elected annually by 
¢ fully representative body of all nations, which would include the four ma- 
r nations and a suitable number of other nations. The council would concern 
self with peaceful settlement of international disputes and with the preven- 
on of threats to the peace or breaches of the peace. 

There would also be an international court of justice to deal primarily with 
sticiable disputes. 

We are not thinking of a superstate with its own police forces and other 
iraphernalia of coercive power. We are seeking effective agreement and ar- 
ngements through which the nations would maintain, according to their 
ipacities, adequate forces to meet the needs of preventing war and of making 
ipossible deliberate preparation for war and to have such forces available for 
int action when necessary. 

All this, of course, will become possible once our present enemies are de- 

ated and effective arrangements are made to prevent them from making war 
rain. 
Beyond that, the hope of a peaceful and advancing world will rest upon the 
illingness and ability of the peace-loving nations, large and small, bearing re- 
jonsibility commensurate with their individual capacities, to work together 
r the maintenance of peace and security. 


EXCERPTS FROM 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


CHAPTER I 
PuRPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 
The Purposes of the United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 
fective collective measures for the prevention and remoyal of threats to the 
sace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the 
sace, and to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ples of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement of internation- 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the 
inciple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other 

riate measures to strengthen universal peace; 
. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems 
economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
t distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 
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WHAT DOES THE UNITED NATIONS DO? 


uw 
ADVANCES SOCIAL PROGRESS 


act) 
Ny 
N 


TAKES MILITARY ACTION ADMITS NEW MEMBERS TO UNITED N 
Source: Department of State 
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4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
* these common ends. 

Article 2 
The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated in 
irticle 1, shall act in accordance with the following Principles. 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of 
1 its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to insure to all of them the rights and benefits re- 
alting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by 
aem in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means 
such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
adangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat 
* use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
cate, or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United 
ations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any ac- 
on it takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain from 
ving assistance to any State against which the United Nations is taking pre- 
Ntive or enforcement action. 

6. The Organization shall insure that States which are not Members of the 
inited Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as may be neces- 
y for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
ations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
tion of any State or shall require the Members to submit such matters to 
ittlement under the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the 

plication of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER VI 
Paciric SETTLEMENT OF DisPuTES 
Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endan- 
r the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek 

lution by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
ttlement, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful 
ns of their own choice. 
2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon the par- 
to settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
t lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to deter- 
ne whether the continuance of the dispute or situation is likely to endanger 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
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Article 35 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any situ: 
tion of the nature referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the Securit 
Council or of the General Assembly. 

2. A State which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to th 
attention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute t 
which it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, th 
obligations of pacific settlement provided in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters brougl 
to its attention under this Article will be subject to the provisions of Article 
II and 12, 

Article 36 

1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of the nature re 
ferred to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend appropriat 
procedures or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any procedures fc 
the settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by the partie: 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security Counc 
should also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a general rul 
be referred by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance 
with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 


Article 37 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 3 
fail to settle it by the means indicated in that Article, they shall refer it to th 
Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute is 1 
fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security) 
it shall decide whether to take action under Article 36 or to recommend suc 
terms of settlement as it may consider appropriate. 


Article 38 


Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, the Security Coun 
cil may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recommendations t 
the parties with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


Action wiTH REsPEcT TO, THREATS TO THE PEACE, BREACHES 
OF THE PEACE, AND AcTS OF AGGRESSION 


Article 39 
The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to t 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommend 
tions, or decide what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 
and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and security. 
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Article 4o 


In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Council 
ay, before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures pro- 
ded for in Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply with such 
‘ovisional measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional meas- 
es shall be without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
mcerned. The Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply 
ith such provisional measures. 

Article gr 


The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of 
med force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call 
on the Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may 
clude complete or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, 
r, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the 
verance of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 
| would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such 
tion by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore 
ternational peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, 
ockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the 
nited Nations. 

Article 43 


1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the main- 
‘nance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to 
ie Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or 
sreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, 
scessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of 
ces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the 
cilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on 
l€ initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the 
ecurity Council and Members or between the Security Council and groups 
f Members and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory States in ac- 
rdance with their respective constitutional processes. ... . 


Article 48 

1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
w the maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken by all 
1e Members of the United Nations or by some of them, as the Security Coun- 
| may determine. 
2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United Na- 
ons directly and through their action in the appropriate international agen- 
ies of which they are members. ... . 
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Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individu 
or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of tl 
United Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessai 
to maintain international peace and security. Measures taken by Members. 
the exercise of this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to tl 
Security Council and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsib: 
ity of the Security Council under the present Charter to take at any time suc 
action as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore international peat 


and security. 
UNITED STATES’ 
ATOMIC-ENERGY PROPOSALS 


EXCERPTS FROM MR. BARUCH’S ADDRESS 
JUNE 14, 1946 


The United States proposes the creation of an International Atomic 
velopment Authority, to which should be entrusted all phases of the develo 
ment and use of atomic energy, starting with the raw material and includin 

1. Managerial control or ownership of all atomic energy activities pote 
tially dangerous to world security. 

2. Power to control, inspect and license all other atomic activities. 

3. The duty of fostering the beneficial uses of atomic energy. 

4. Research and development responsibilities of an affirmative charac 
intended to put the authority in the forefront of atomic knowledge and thus 
enable it to comprehend, and therefore to detect, misuse of atomic energy. 
be effective, the authority must itself be the world’s leader in the field of ato 
ic knowledge and development and thus supplement its legal authority wi 
the great power inherent in possession of leadership in knowledge. .... 

Now, if ever, is the time to act for the common good. Public opinion s 
ports a world movement toward security. If I read the signs aright, the p 
ples want a program not composed merely of pious thoughts but of enfor 
able sanctions—an international law with teeth in it. 

When an adequate system for control of atomic energy, including the 
nunciation of the bomb as a weapon, has been agreed upon and put into eff 
tive operation and condign punishments set up for violations of the rules | 
control which are to be stigmatized as international crimes, we propose th 

1. Manufacture of atomic bombs shall stop. 

2. Existing bombs shall be disposed of pursuant to the terms of the trea 
and 

3. The authority shall be in possession of full information as to the kn 
how for the production of atomic energy. 

Let me repeat, so as to avoid misunderstanding: My country is ready 
make its full contribution toward the end we seek, subject, of course, to 
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onstitutional processes and to an adequate system of control becoming fully 
ffective, as we finally work it out. 

Now, as to violations: In the agreement, penalties of as serious a nature as 
he nations may wish and as immediate and certain in their execution as pos- 
ible, should be fixed for: 

1. Illegal possession or use of an atomic bomb; 

2. Illegal possession, or separation, of atomic material suitable for use in an 
'tomic bomb; 

3. Seizure of any plant or other property belonging to or licensed by the 
uthority; 

4. Willful interference with the activities of the authority; 

5. Creation or operation of dangerous projects in a manner contrary to, or 
a the absence of a license granted by the international control body. 

_ It would be a deception, to which I am unwilling to lend myself, were I not 
2 say to you and to our peoples, that the matter of punishment lies at the very 
leart of our present security system. It might as well be admitted, here and 
ow, that the subject goes straight to the veto power contained in the Charter 
the United Nations so far as it relates to the field of atomic energy. The 
harter permits penalization only by concurrence of each of the five great 
wers—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, China, 
france and the United States. 
_ I want to make very plain that I am concerned here with the veto power 
nly as it affects this particular problem. There must be no veto to protect 
ose who violate their solemn agreements not to develop or use atomic energy 
‘ destructive purposes. 
_ The bomb does not wait upon debate. To delay may be to die. The time be- 
ween violation and preventive action or punishment would be all too short 
or extended discussion as to the course to be followed..... 
' But before a country is ready to relinquish any winning weapons it must 
ve more than words to reassure it. It must have a guaranty of safety, not 
y against the offenders in the atomic area, but against the illegal users of 
er weapons—bacteriological, biological, gas—perhaps—why not ?—against 
ar itself. 
_ I now submit the following measures as representing the fundamental fea- 
es of a plan which would give effect to certain of the conclusions which I 
ve epitomized. 
1. General.—The authority should set up a thorough plan for control of the 
of atomic energy, through various forms of ownership, dominion, licenses, 
ration, inspection, research and management by competent personnel. 
r this is provided for, there should be as little interference as may be with 
economic plans and the present private, corporate and state relationships 
the several countries involved 
2. Raw materials.—The authority should have as one of its earliest purposes 
btain and maintain complete and accurate information on world supplies 
uranium and thorium and to bring them under its dominion. The precise 
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pattern of control for various types of deposits of such materials will have 
depend upon the geological, mining, refining and economic facts involved 
different situations. 

The authority should conduct continuous surveys so that it will have t 
most complete knowledge of the world geology of uranium and thorium. Or 
after all current information on world sources of uranium and thorium 
known to us all can equitable plans be made for their production, refining a 
distribution. 

3. Primary production plants—The authority should exercise compl 
managerial control of the production of fissionable materials. This means tl 
it should control and operate all plants producing fissionable materials in dz 
gerous quantities and must own and control the product of these plants. 

4. Atomic explosives—The authority should be given sole and exclusi 
right to conduct research in the field of atomic explosives. Research activit 
in the field of atomic explosives are essential in order that the authority m 
keep in the forefront of knowledge in the field of atomic energy and fulfill t 
objective of preventing illicit manufacture of bombs. Only by maintaining 
position as the best informed agency will the authority be able to determi 
the line between intrinsically dangerous and non-dangerous activities. 

5. Strategic distribution of activities and materials.—The activities entrust 
exclusively to the authority because they are intrinsically dangerous to sec 
rity should be distributed throughout the world. Similarly, stockpiles of r: 
materials and fissionable materials should not be centralized. 

6. Non-dangerous activities.—A function of the authority should be pron 
tion of the peace-time benefits of atomic energy. Atomic research (except 
explosives), the use of research reactors, the production of radioactive trace 
by means of non-dangerous reactors, the use of such tracers, and to some ¢ 
tent the production of power should be open to nations and their citizens unc 
reasonable licensing arrangements from the authority. Denatured materia 
whose use we know also requires suitable safeguards, should be furnished | 
such purposes by the authority under lease or other arrangement. Denaturi 
seems to have been over-estimated by the public as a safety measure. 

7. Definition of dangerous and non-dangerous activities —Although a r 
sonable dividing line can be drawn between dangerous and non-dangerous : 
tivities, it is not hard and fast. Provision should, therefore, be made to assv 
constant re-examination of the questions, and to permit revision of the div: 
ing line as changing conditions and new discoveries may require. 

8. Operations of dangerous activities—Any plant dealing with uranium 
thorium after it once reaches the potential of dangerous use must be not or 
subject to the most rigorous and competent inspection by the authority, b 
its actual operation shall be under the management, supervision and cont: 
of the authority. 

9. Inspection —By assigning intrinsically dangerous activities exclusive 
to the authority, the difficulties of inspection are reduced. If the authority 
the only agency which may lawfully conduct dangerous activities, then visil 
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)peration by others than the authority will constitute an unambiguous danger 
signal. Inspection will also occur in connection with the licensing functions of 
he authority. 

10. Freedom of access.—Adequate ingress and egress for all qualified repre- 
entatives of the authority must be assured. Many of the inspection activities 
of the authority should grow out of, and be incidental to, its other functions. 
[mportant measures of inspection will be associated with the tight control of 
‘aw materials, for this is a keystone of the plan. The continuing activities of 
yrospecting, survey and research in relation to raw materials will be designed 
10t only to serve the affirmative development functions of the authority, but 
ilso to assure that no surreptitious operations are conducted in the raw mate- 
ials field by nations or their citizens. 

11. Personnel.—The personnel of the authority should be recruited on a 
yasis of proven competence but also so far as possible on an international 
asis. 

12. Progress by stages.—A primary step in the creation of the system of con- 
rol is the setting forth, in comprehensive terms, of the functions, responsi- 
yilities, powers and limitation of the authority. Once a charter for the author- 
ty has been adopted, the authority and the system of control for which it will 
se responsible will require time to become fully organized and effective. The 
san of control will, therefore, have to come into effect in successive stages. 
[hese should be specifically fixed in the charter or means should be otherwise 
et forth in the charter for transitions from one stage to another, as contem- 
slated in the resolution of the United Nations Assembly which created this 
~ommission. 

13. Disclosures——In the deliberations of the United Nations Commission 
yn Atomic Energy, the United States is prepared to make available the infor- 
nation essential to a reasonable understanding of the proposals which it ad- 
yocates. Further disclosures must be dependent, in the interests of all, upon 
he effective ratification of the treaty. When the authority is actually created, 
the United States will join the other nations in making available the further 
nformation essential to that organization for the performance of its functions. 

the successive stages of international control are reached, the United States 
vill be prepared to yield, to the extent required by each stage, national con- 
rol of activities in this field to the authority. 

_ 14. International control—There will be questions about the extent of con- 

rol to be allowed to national bodies, when the authority is established. Purely 

tional authorities for control and development of atomic energy should, to 

¢ extent necessary for the effective operation of the authority, be subordi- 

te toit. This is neither an indorsement nor a disapproval of the creation of 

tional authorities. The commission should evolve a clear demarcation of the 
pe of duties and responsibilities of such national authorities. .... 
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